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executed form, furnishes a most acceptable contribution to the psychological 

books of reference, and as such it is to be heartily welcomed. 

Arthur Henry Pierce. 
Amherst College. 

Contemporary Theology and Theism. By R. M. Wenley, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Michigan ; formerly Lecturer on 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1897. — pp. 202. 

Eighty pages of this little book are devoted to a critique of modern Specu- 
lative theology, a study of the Ritschlian theology occupies forty-three 
pages, while the remaining seventy-three pages contain a statement of the 
theistic problem. In the first part, the author subjects modern speculative 
theology to a vigorous analysis. Casting into his alembic the various philo- 
sophic theologies, he separates the Hegelian elements, and assigns them their 
place upon the Right or Left of the Hegelian centre. The influence of Hegel is 
so ubiquitous and productive in speculative theology, that, in tracing it in the 
writings of Pfleiderer, Caird, and others, the author makes a large part of 
his book a study of Hegel. With much sobriety of thought he appreciates 
the Hegelian factor in contemporary discussion, and points out the reasons 
for enduring gratitude to Hegel for lifting philosophy above materialistic 
assumptions, for rescuing theology from mechanical views of the world, and 
giving us in place of them the inspiring doctrine of divine immanence. 
Professor Wenley is not content with a criticism of the formal weakness of 
the dialectic of Hegel, but discusses all that is impressive and inspiring in 
the truth of the divine immanence. He severely deprecates, however, the 
intoxication to which some of the Neo-Hegelians have yielded in their resort 
to the Hegelian fountain. As others have done, he reminds us of the con- 
flict between the pantheistic and monotheistic tendencies in Hegel, " ending, 
unfortunately, in a comparatively complete victory for the former." The 
identification of God with the world, in which his self-conscious revelation 
proceeds, lowers him to the individual defects of man. Thus, in levelling 
up everything to God, Hegel loses all the significance of the divine Idea. 
" A God who is anything, may, on closer inspection, turn out to be a sus- 
piciously easy anagram for nothing." Hegel, Professor Wenley shows, is 
to be condemned for treading the high a priori road ; yet he seeks in the 
world-process a too exhaustive disclosure of the Idea, and thus the Absolute 
vanishes in blank sameness. The same is true of the position of Mr. 
Bradley, whose book " should be entitled The Disappearance of Reality." 

The atmosphere of this little book is invigorating ; points of identity and 
difference in the theologies are skilfully seized ; main currents of thought 
are not lost sight of in the multitude of tributary streams, and if some of 
the theologians may demur to being assigned with such unhesitating pre- 
cision to the new Right or new Left, they may yet accept the comparative 
truthfulness of the portrait reflected in the mirror of criticism. 
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In the concluding chapter, " The Final Idealism," the author animadverts 
upon the statements of Mr. Balfour, and contends that reason is neither in 
conflict with authority, nor inferior to it in its claims upon our theological 
beliefs. The theologian is justly concerned, not to emphasize the difference, 
but to show wherein the oneness of reason and authority consists. In 
reality, Mr. Balfour himself in substance concedes that our beliefs are not 
" mere otiose acquiescences," but that the Reality behind our ethical needs 
is to be accepted as highest Truth manifested in our ideals. 

Charles Mellen Tyler. 



The Disclosures of the Universal Mysteries. By Solomon J. Silber- 
STEIN. New York, Philip Cowen, 1896. — pp. viii, 297. 

Respect, not only for names like those of Professors James, Ladd, and 
Royce, which stand as vouchers for the philosophical interest of the book, 
but also for the earnestness of purpose, the courage, and the strenuousness of 
thought which are manifest throughout the book itself, contends in the mind 
of the reader (or at least of the reviewer) with impatience of the unconven- 
tionality of the author's entire method, and what might be called the un- 
docility of his attitude towards the masters of metaphysical speculation. 
The book is like a relic of an earlier century, — a survival of the days of 
a priori system-building. Professor James writes to the author: " You are 
really a first cousin of Spinoza, and if you had written your system then, 
it is very likely that I might now be studying it with students, just as 
Spinoza's now is studied." But the great systems of the past were organi- 
cally related, if only by antithesis, to one another, and to the general 
thought and experience of their age. The present work stands out in 
lonely isolation, and its genealogy is impossible to trace. Still, if the 
reader will lend the author his mind for the time, and will forget certain 
idiosyncrasies which are partly linguistic (the book is translated from the 
Hebrew, it would appear, by the author himself) and partly temperamental, 
he will not go without his reward. It is refreshing, if also somewhat 
baffling, to accompany such an independent mind on its lonely journey 
through the vast spaces of the universe, and even into the presence of the 
Absolute. For, in opposition to the positivism of the present age, the 
author holds that knowledge absolute is not denied to man. It is in 
the intrepidity of his spirit and the a priori character of his method that 
he stands nearest to Spinoza. His system itself is only distantly related to 
Spinoza's, and reminds one more of Jacob Bohme. It is an absolute 
Idealism, with a considerable degree of Mysticism, the logical method 
notwithstanding. Starting with a vindication of the Platonic and Scholastic 
doctrine of Realism, the author proceeds to the assertion of the absolute 
unity of all existence in God. Such a comprehension of the Many in the 
One is " the true wisdom of the mind," which delivers us from the illusory 
sense-knowledge of " individual objects in their particularized states." 



